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Display of Jas. A. Stone & Son, of Sangamon County. Display of Chas. Becker, of Sangamon County. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 





‘*T have some of your hives in use, and I find they give 
more satisfaction than any other hive in the market. If all 
goes well I will be ordering more of them before long.”’ 

Cape Colony, South Africa. R. J. Kina. 


aK 


The bee-fixtures that I ordered of you came to hand in 
good order, and are the finest work I ever saw. Every 
thing went together like the leaves of a book. The supers 
fit my Quinby hives perfectly, and are sure to give better 


satisfaction, although costing a little more than whatI | 


could have got them for from your agent in Portland, Oreg. 
Thanks for your promptness in filling my order for odd 
sizes. H. A. Marcu. 
Fidalgo, Wash. 
DK 


‘*T have been using the fence separator, and find them 
much superior to solid goods. The 450 shallow hives you 
made for me are giving good satisfaction.’’ 

Vigo, Tex. site J. E. CHAMBERS. 


I have just now unpacked and examined the goods sent 
by you, and am greatly pleased with the lot. 
Scottsville, Ariz. W. H. GILu. 
pK 


These hives have proven very satisfactory, and I now 
wish 25 more of the same kind. 
Very truly yours, 
P. W. A. FITSIMMONS. 
SK 


Tecumseh, Mich. 


While writing you this, I must say the hives I ordered 
of you were first-class in every particular, and not one mis- 
take. F. L. Powers. 

Artemisa, Cuba, W. I. 








A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, U. 8. A. 

Dear Sirs:—The shipment of hives and bee-supplies, 
which you sent me, arrived in excellent condition, and every 
one who has seen them, is delighted with the accuracy and 
precision of the workmanship of every detail, both of the 
goods and the manner in which the order was executed. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERIC T. BIOLETTI. 

‘* People are beginning to change their bees to the Root 
hive. My trade being so much better this season than pre- 
vious years.”’ Yours for service, 

Pennville, Ind. ALFRED GRISSOM. 


Cape Colony. 


Tue A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with your prompt way 
of doing business. The goods are just simply nice. Many 
thanks. Yours truly, 

? Joun D. A. Fisuer. 

The goods ordered have arrived, and are very fine, giy- 
ing entire satisfaction, as is invariably the rule when order- 
ing from you. Allow me to thank you for your promptness 
which I appreciate more this time than usual, as I needed 
the.goods very much. I can get goods from your factory 
in about the same time that it takes to receive a reply from 
some parties at no greater distance. . A. KLock. 

Herkimer, N. Y 


Your chaff hive, the last one, is the thing. I had them 
out with no protection, nota fence or tree, and the north 
wind howling around them with mercury at 42 degrees be- 
low, and that wide entrance all open. I did not expect 
them tocome through. It seemed that enough arctic cold 
would come in the entrance to freeze brass bees; but these 
came out strong in spring. 8. J. HARMELING. 

Marion, 8. D. 





BRANCH OFFICES. 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 144 East Erie Street. 
POILADELP St, PA., 10 Vine Street. 
SYRACUSE, N 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME MEDINA, 


The fA. |. ROOt 60., 


Main Office and Factory, 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 438 W. Houston St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., "1100 Ma. Ave., S.W. 
me OHIO. HAVANA, CUBA, San Ignacio 17. 
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Editorial Comments 











Work of the National Association. 


In the report of the General Manager, issued last month, 35 cases 
are enumerated that were looked after and defended by the Associa- 
tion during 1903; of which one was in Arizona, 4 1n California, 2 in 
Canada, 2 in Colorado, 3 in Illinois, 1 in Indiana, 4 in Iowa, 2 in 
Michigan, 2 in Minnesota, 2 in New Jersey, 1 in New Mexico, 4 in New 
York, 1 in South Dakota, 2in Texas, 1in Utah, and 3 in Wisconsin. 
Details are given of five of the more important cases. 


General Manager France urges that members should be careful 
about getting into trouble with neighbors on account of bees, saying 
that from the scores of letters he has received he is satisfied that in 
many cases the owners of the bees could have avoided the trouble. 
He says: ‘**‘Members must not assume any obligation expecting the 
Association to reimburse them, without first getting the advice and 
consent of the General Manager.”’ 


The General Manager seems to agree with those who think it 
would be as well to have a smaller number of directors; saying, ‘‘ The 
number of members on Board of Directors is none too small, as ex- 
perience has provenin many cases.”’ 


From the last United States census is given for each State the 
number of colonies of bees June 1, 1900, and the pounds of honey for 
1899. For the whole United States the number of colonies was 4,109,- 
626, valued at $10,186,573; honey 61,196,160 pounds, value of honey 
and wax being $6,664,904. 

The part of the Report, however, which will be studied with great- 
est interest by many is the statistical report that accompanies most of 
the names in the list of members; and, no doubt, many will regret 
that some have failed to send in any report. The headings of the 
columns in the report are: Fall Count 1902; May Count 1903; Win- 
tered in Cellar; Taxed Valuation; Comb Honey Produced; Extracted 
Honey Produced. 

All in all, the outlook for the future of the Association is most 
promising. 





Honey of the Backwood’s Bee-Keeper. 


Mr. Allen Latham, of New London Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing: 

DEAR Mr. YorxkK:—It would interest you to see some of the honey 
exposed for sale here in our best stores. Connecticut is still primitive 
n certain respects. There are farmers about here who still brimstone 
their bees and take the honey, bee-bread, cocoons and all to the store, 
vhere it is laidin great slabs of tough comb ona platter, sometimes 
nder a glass, sometimes exposed to dust and dirt. And the price at 
vhich it is retailed out is—what do you guess?—22 cents! It almost 
ok my breath away when I saw it, for1 was retailing the choicest 
ink honey at 15 cents; honey that would command the very fan- 
‘st price were it only in sections. How it happened not to be in 

tions may be the subject of an article later on. 

ALLEN LATHAM. 


There is a large amount of public education to be done by up-to- 
e bee-keepers, not only among some of those who attempt to pro- 
‘e and market honey, but among grocers and storekeepers, 
ily, in many ways, bee-keeping and honey-production are only in 


their infancy. Mr. Latham’s experience can be duplicated all over 
the country, ’tis sad to say. There are doubtless many bee-keepers 
who dump their honey on the city market, who could realize much 
more out of it by selling it near home. There are many grocers who 
never have handled honey put up in present-day style. 


Certain very good people are urging bee-keepers to ‘‘ keep more 
bees.’’ That is all right for some, but we believe what the majority 
of bee-keepers need first is to develop a better and more remunerative 
market or demand for the honey their present number of colonies 
produce. Better prices may often more than equal more bees, and 
with less risk and work. . 





Some Big Bee-Keepers of Our Country. 


In the National Association’s Aunual Report appear 30 names of 
bee-keepers having 500 colonies or more each. Unfortunately, some 
among the largest bee-keepers on the list give no figures. Those that 
do appear are as follows: 


F. M. Hart, Calif...... 500 | W. H. Lewie, Tex..... 700 
Herman Lehman, Calif. 500 | W. A. Hickox, Colo... 723 
M. V. Facey, Minn.... 500 | G. W. Brodbeck, Calif. 800 
A. I. Root, Ohio....... 500 | J. F. McIntyre, Calif.. 800 
E. R. Root, Ohio...... 500 | M. C. Wall, Ariz...... 900 
ee  * ae 500 W.T. Richardson,Calif 900 
W. D. Moffatt, Calif... 550 | Wm Rohrig, Ariz...... 1000 
John Nipvert, Ariz.... 600 | John F. Crowder, Calif 1000 
8. G. Kelly, Calif...... 600 | Emerson Bros., Calif.. 1000 
Udo Toepperwein, Tex. 600 | M. A. Gill, Colo....... 1050 
N. L. Stevens, N.Y... 606 | W. O. Victor, Tex..... 1200 
T. F. Arundell, Calif.. 640 | L. E. Mercer, Calif.... 1300 
I. D. Flory, Calif..... 650 | T.C. Stanley & Son, Il. 1500 
Joseph Moffatt, Calif.. 650 | H. H. Hyde, Tex...... 1500 
A. F. Spurlin, Calif... 700 | M.H. Mendelson,Calif. 1580 








Thirty bee-keepers with 24,549 colonies of bees, an average of 
more than 800 each, is probably not to be matched in any other coun- 
try in the world. It must be noted, however, that in a number of 
cases fall count is given. 





Why Do Honey-Plants Vary in Nectar-Yielding » 


Can any one tell us why it is that some years a honey-plant, white 
clover for instance, yields bountifully, while another year, with even 
a greater abundance of bloom, it seems utterly barren of nectar? Pos- 
sibly the knowledge would be of no practical value to us, but one can 
not help asking. Again, why isit that some plants are good honey- 
yielders in one locality and not in another? This was referred to on 
page 739 (1903), and curiously enough more than one seems to have 
understood that it was there taught that bacteria were needed on the 
roots of asters and goldenrods. A more careful reading will show 
that the exact reverse was meant. Surely, the presence or absence of 
bacteria can not account for the presence or absence of nectar—what 
will account for it? Who has the answer? 





The Life of Bees—A Correction. 


On page 820 (1903) occur the following words: ‘‘If we assume 
that the black queen was removed June 6, that makes 61 days as the 
life of her latest desceudant, supposing it died Aug. 6."’ That piece 


of bad arithmetic might have slumbered quietly in peace had nota 
number of letters promptly been written by intelligent readers of the 
Bee Journal, calling attention to the error. Of course, when a queen 
ceases to lay June 6, the young bees from the last day’s laying will 
not emerge from their cells till 21 days later, and instead of being 61 
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days old Aug. 6, would be only 40 days old, thus confirming the gen- 
erally accepted belief that the average ‘life of a worker-bee in the busy 
season is about six weeks. 

Just how any one—even one who knew nothing about bees, but 
who had a dim knowledge of the general fact that living things pro- 
ceeding from eggs required some time from the laying of the egg— 
how such an one could deliberately assume that a fully matured bee 
should emerge from a cell on the same day on which the egg was laid 
in that cell, isa thing that can be considered only as one of those 
unaccountable slips for which there is no satisfactory explanation, 
and for which no adequate apology can be made. The one softening 
feature in the whole miserable affair is the xindly spirit with which so 
many have called attention to the error. Let us hope that the interval 
between such blunders may be a long one. 
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Miscellaneous Items 











The National’s Election.—We have received the following 
from Mr. W. F. Marks, chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


To W. F. Marks, Cuicaao, Inu., Dec. 31, 1903. 
Chairman Board of Directors N. B.-K. A. 

We, the committee, selected to count the ballots cast at the annual 
election for General Manager and three Directors of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, also on Amendments to its Constitution, having 
duly counted the same, report as follows: 


“SULT OF THE BALLOT. 
Total number of you « zast 552; necessary to elect, 277. 


For GENERAL ManaGer.—N. E. France, 518; George W. York, 
6; Emerson T. Abbott, 5; W. L. Coggshall, 4; Dr. C. C. Miller 2; and 
the following 1 each: C. A. Hatch, O. L. Hershiser, J. F. McIntyre, E. 
8. Lovesy, Louis Scholl and W. Z. Hutchinson. 


For THree Drrectors.—R. C. Aikin, 444; P. H. Elwood, 404; 
Wm. McEvoy, 268; E. R. Root, 195; George W. York, 20; Prof. A. J. 
Cook, 19; Emerson T. Abbott, 10; W.L. Coggshall,10; G. M. Doo- 
little, 9; J. F. McIntyre, 9; Wm. Rohrig, 9; E.8. Lovesy,8; H. H. 
Hyde, 7; H. C. Morehouse, 6; Dr. C. C. Miller, 6; D. W. Working, 5; 
Frank Benton, 4; N. E. France, 4; M. A. Gill, 4: C. H. W. Weber, 4; 
Frank Rauchfuss, 4; C. P. Dadant, 3; L. Stachelhausen, 3; O. L. Her- 
shiser, 3; W. Z. Hutchinson, 3; M. H. Mendleson, 3; W. O. Victor, 3; 
the following 2 each: J. J. Cosby, J. T. Calvert, Fred W. Muth, W. 
F. Marks, A. ©. Miller, F. Wilcox, Chalon Fowls, F. E. Brown, Jas. 
A. Stone, J. L. Strong, W. 8. Pouder, J. T. Moore, Wm. A. Selser, J. 
E. Crane, J. B. Rick; and the following 1 each: John Rick, J. N. 
Hunter, Wm. Stolley, J. W. Johnson, Udo Toepperwein, Arthur Stan- 
ley, Harry McCombs, C. A. Hatch, G. W. Brodbeck, J. P. West, H. 
W. Coley, Mrs. H. G. Acklin, Mrs. N. L. Stow, W. J. Craig, J. 8. 
Bruce, E. E. Hasty, C. M. Morris, E. C. Atkin, J. M. Hambaugh, 
Huber Root, E. B. Tyrrel, N. L. Stevens, W. D. Wright, J. A. Green, 
F. P. Jansen, J. Q. Smith, Gus Dittmer, J. E. Chambers, J. E. Hether- 
ington, H. G. Quirin, H. H. Keeler, I. J. Stringham, F. Greiner, J. U. 
Harris, H. G. Acklin, Wm. Russell, Frank Moeser, A. B. Mellen, Chas. 
W. Voigt, John Terens, F. A. Salisbury, J. M. Jenkins, R. B. Herron, 
H. E. Wilder, 8. C. Ferguson; W. A. Hickox, A. A. French, J. F. 
Flory, Wm. Couse, M. V. Facey, M. Hart, J. W. Ferree, Henry Alley, 
J. G. Corey, J. C. Morrison, Geo. E. Hilton, John Myers, Chas. Stew- 
art, C. P. Gillette, Edwin Bevins, N. D. West, and C. H. Pierce. 

For AMENDMENTS, 491; Against Amendments, 10. 

GEORGE W. York, Secretary. 
C. C. MILLER, Director. 

WHEREAS, N. E. France having received ‘‘ a-majority vote of the 
members voting ’’ for General Manager, is elected General Manager of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

R. C. Aikin and P. H. Elwood having received ‘‘ a majority vote 
of the members voting ’’ for Directors, are elected Directors to succeed 
themselves. Noone having received ‘‘a majority vote of the mem- 
bers voting’’ for a Director to succeed E. R. Root, E. R. Root will 
hold over as provided in the Constitution under which this election 
was held. 

The Amendments to the Constitution having received ‘‘ a majority 
yote of the members voting,”’ are adopted. . F. Marks, 

January 1, 1904. Chairman Board of Directors N. B.-K. A. 


seeeeeeaeae 

Illinois State Fair Apiarian Display.—At least one de- 
partment of the Illinois State Fair held at Springfield, Sept. 26 to Oct. 
3, 1908, exceeded all former displays, if not the largest and best ever 
put up at any State Fairanywhere. This was the apiarian exhibit. It 
was simply superb. It almost equalled the World’s Fair display iu 
1893. It did in quality, at least. In quantity, of course, it fell short of 
that at the World’s Fair, as there were but five exhibitorsat the Illinois 





would have given these sooner had the photographer, Mr. Percy Stone, 
been able to send the pictures to us earlier than he did. It is amateur 
work, and had to be done when Mr. Stone found the time to develop 
the negatives. But the pictures are just as interesting now as earlier. 

Mr. Geo. M. Rumler, of Indiana, also had a fine exhibit of honey, 
beeswax, and bees, but for some reason unknown to us, a picture of 
his display was not taken, so we can not show italso. Mr. Rumler 
won a number of the premiums, as will be seen by referring to the list 
given below. 

Referring to the four displays shown, we may say that Mr. Becker 
had a pyramid of beeswax in various size cakes near the center of his 
exhibit, and also the words, “ Ill. State Fair’’ over ‘‘ 1903,” in bees- 
wax. Atthe left of the center was comb honey in a pyramid, and at 
the extreme left candied honey; at the right of the beeswax display 
were observation hives of bees. 

Mr. Poindexter had no candied honey. He had the full amount 
for scoring of comb honey, but it was not removed from the shipping- 
crates. At the left front of his display were bees; next a snag of a 
tree made of beeswax representing a bee-tree. At the center of the 
exhibit was a glass case covering a figure of a beautiful woman made 
of honey, and these words attached: ‘“‘ Boys, I’m your honey!’’ At 
the right was a jar of honey in which floated a miniature fish. He had 
a wonderfully amusing story that he told visitors concerning this, but 
we can not recall it well enough to reproduce it here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Coppin also had no candied honey. The center was 
a pyramid of thé fanciest of fancy comb honey in small cases of his 
own ordering, the honey being in 4x5 sections. On each side was ex- 
tracted honey. 

Jas. A. Stone & Son (Percy) had their beeswax in the form of a 
two-rail fence (round rails) in the front center of the display. The 
comb honey was on the lower shelves, arranged between the drop 
points of twelve diamonds of candied honey extending up and down 
between the jars of liquid honey. 

These exhibits were all shown inthe new $18,000 Dairy Building. 
It is a grand place for making exhibits—especially of liquid extracted 
honey in glass jars. Bee-keepers are certainly treated royally by the 
Illinois State Fair management. The premium list is fairly liberal, 
and Mr. H. J. Cater, the genial and competent superintendent of the 
department in which the apiarian exhibits are made, takes good care 
of all who come under his efficient supervision. 

The Editor of the American Bee Journal had the honor of being 
judge of this great apiarian display, and the following shows the 
awards and premiums as made: 


Display of comb honey—ist, A. Coppin, $20; 2d, Jas. A. Stone & 
Son, $15; 3d, Chas. Becker, $10. 

Collection of labeled cases containing 12 or more pounds of white 
honey from different flowers—ist, A. Coppin, $8; 2d, Chas. Becker, 
$5; 3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $3. 

Collection of labeled cases containing 12 or more pounds of amber 
or dark honey from different flowers—lst, Chas. Becker, $8; 2d, Geo. 
M. Rumler, $5; 3d, George Poindexter, $3. 

Case of white clover comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds—Ist, A. Coppin, 
$4; 2d, Geo. M. Rumler, $3; 3d, Chas. Becker, $2 

Case of sweet clover comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds—lst, Chas. 
Becker, $4; 2d, George Poindexter. $3; 3d, A. Coppin, $2. 

Case of basswood comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds—lst, Geo. M. Rum- 
ler, $4; 2d, A. Coppin, $3; 34, Chas. Becker, $2. 

Display of extracted honey—ist, Chas. Becker, $20; 2d, Jas. A. 
Stone & Son, $15; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler, $10. 

Honey extracting on the grounds—ist, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $5; 
2d, Chas. Becker, 33. 

Frame of comb honey for extracting—ist, Chas. Becker, $5; 2d, 
A. Coppin, $3; 3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $2. 

Display of candied honey—1st, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $20; 2d, Chas. 
Becker, $15; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler, 310. 

Display of beeswax—lIst, Chas. Becker, $15; 2d, A. Coppin, $10; 
3d, Geo. M. Rumler, $5. 

One-frame observatory hive of dark Italian bees—lst, George 
Poindexter, $4; 2d, Geo. M. Rumler, $3; 3d, A. Coppin, $2. 

One-frame observatory hive of golden Italian bees—Ist, Geo. M. 
Rumler, $4; 2d, Chas. Becker, $3; 3d, Geo. Poindexter, $2. 

One-frame observatory hive of Carniolan bees—lst, Geo. Poindex- 
ter, $4; 2d, Chas. Becker, $3. 

Honey-vinegar, 1¢ gallon, with recipe for making—Ist, A. Coppin, 
$4; 2d, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $8; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler, $2. 

Display of designs in honey—l1st, Geo. Poindexter, $10; 2d, Chas. 
Becker, $7; 3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son, 35. 

Display of designs in beeswax—lst, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $10; 2d, 
A. Coppin, $7; 3d, Chas. Becker, 35. 

Amount of exhibitors’ individual awards—Chas. Becker, $107; 
Jas. A. Stone & Son, $78; A. Coppin, $363; Geo. M. Rumler, $46; and 
Geo. Poindexter, $26. Total, $320. 


atin 


See Langstroth Book Offer on page 30 of this copy of 





Fair. We show four of the displays on the first page this week, and , the American Bee Journal. 
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Contributed Articles 








Honey the Best Food—Digested Nectar. 


BY PROF. A. J]. COOK. 


HE quotation from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, regarding 
ti Dr. Kellogg’s opinion of honey, interests me. I read the 

original article with satisfaction, as I always feel that 
truth is safe, and if I am sure a thing is true, I always feel 
that any counsel to suppress it is ill-advised and mischievy- 
ous. Dr. Kellogg says, ‘‘ I consider honey as much prefer- 
ab e to cane-sugar as a food. It is practically a fruit-sugar, 
and is ready for absorption.’”’ Again, ‘‘ Digestion of cane- 
sugar converts it into honey, so honey is practically cane- 
sugar already digested.’’ 

It will be remembered that when these sentiments were 
stated some years ago, there was a great furor created. The 
writer of the article was denounced in unmeasured terms by 
many, and even by twoof the prominent editors of the 
country. 

I remember, a few years ago, that aserious disease at- 
tacked the fruit-trees in a region of ae’ | profitable orchards 
near one of the cities of the country. he watch-cry was, 
“Hush up! Say nothing; property will be injured.” I 
regret tosay that this advice was followed, andI regret 
even more to say that many of the largest orchards changed 
hands. The presumption was that the purchaser knew noth- 
ing of the dangerous disease. Soon the orchards of this 
special fruit in that region were utterly ruined, and the 
place suffered a great back-set. Another city not far dis- 
tant, adopted a very different, and, I think. a much wiser 
course. The cry was—not hush, but pudlicity. The people 
said, ‘‘Let us learn all we can, and combat the disease the 
as best we may.’”” A few years afterwards I knew the fruit 
of a single orchard, in this latter place, to sell for many 
thousands of dollars. 

It seems to me that one of the blessed uses of our Chris- 
tianity is to teach and persuade people to let in the light. 

Even if the fact, as givenin the last statement above 
from Dr. Kellogg, were unfavorable to the bee-keeper’s in- 
terests, I would not hide it. Iam very strongly convinced 
that the bee-keeper, and also the editor, is wisest who takes 
for his motto, ‘‘ Let on the light.’’ I always admired Mr. 
Root in this respect. He never denounced this little piece 
of truth-telling. He, perhaps, might have been louder in 
urging that the truth never ought to injure any honest busi- 
ness. I think it might be put stronger—never wili injure. 
Yet I didnot feel like blaming him, for it may be better, 
sometimes, to be conservative even in matters of such im- 
port as stating truth. 

The truth of the matter is just as Dr. Kellogg puts it. 
The nectar of the flower is not honey. It is virtually cane- 
sugar, slightly flavored with some organic extract from the 
flower. The bee gathers this nectar, mixes with it, as it 
passes the mouth, some digestive ferment from the large 
glands of the head and thorax, and thus converts it into a 
mixture of dextrose and levulose. This is honey. Dr. 
Kellogg says, ‘“‘ practically into fruit-sugar.’’ I dare say 
this is correct, yet it is quite possible that this sugar of 
digestion is more suitable as a food, and may have impor- 
tant nutritive difference from the other sugars usually called 
glucose. If we eat starch or cane-sugar, we have to digest 
them. I know some very excellent physicians, other than 
Dr. Kellogg, who think that we are injured by eating so 
much cane-sugar. In the early days of mankind the prin- 
cipal sugar was honey. This wasa great favorite. It was 
greatly relished, and for two important reasons: First, the 
body needed it; and what we need wecrave. When we are 
thirsty we need water in the blood, and how we long for it, 
and are almost crazy if itis not forthcoming. The fact that 

children, especially, solong for sugar is reason sufficient 
that some kind of sugar is absolutely requisite in our food. 
‘he child craves candy because the body needs sugar. A 
very important function of the great gland—the liver—is 
) form liver-sugar. This is very like honey, and may be 
uite identical. It is, without doubt, just what the body 
eeds. Before birth, we need even more sugar than the 
iver, then enormously large, can furnish, and so a pre- 
atal organ—the placenta—helps the liver in this office of 
oviding sugar. hus, as I stated, our ancestors in the 





days before maple and the sugar from cane were produced, 
depended upon honey, and relished it, and could say noth- 
ing better of a country than that it produced richly of 
honey. How often we have in the Bible the words, ‘‘ A land 
flowing with milk and honey,” as the best thing that could 
be said of a land. 


Again, honey was the only sweet at that time, and thus 
for a second reason our forefathers prized greatly this, the 
only sugar. 

As the races of early times did not have to digest their 
sugar as the then sugar (honey) was already digested, the 
body was not fitted to digest cane-sugar. We can see, then, 
that very likely the eating of a very large quantity of this 
new product might cause functional disturbance. The body 
had to adapt itself to this new food. We know, to-day, that 
cane-sugar must be digested, as it is not found in the blood, 
and if injected into the blood, passes out unchanged, as the 
body seems unable to use it. There is some doubt as to just 
what digestive liquids do this work. It has been supposed 
that one of the elements of pancreatic juice—amylopsin, the 
same that digests starch—doesthis. Some think that it has 
been proved that the intestinal juices from two important 
kinds of glands in the walls of the intestines do this work. 
In either case there had to be adaptation to this new food. 
I do not feel, then, to take issue with the very able physi- 
cian who once remarked to me that he thought Bright’s 
disease was much more common than of old, and he believed 
the reason that this very fatal disease was victimizing more 
people than formerly was because of this inordinate use of 
cane-sugar. 

Should not the bee-keepers, then, be quick to acknowl- 
edge the truth, that honey is digested nectar, and it is with- 
out doubt the safest sugar that we can eat? that in case we 
eat honey we are saved digestive efforts because the bees 
have done it for us? In their evolution, the bees were 
developed to do just this work, and thus are uninjured in the 
process. Indeed, the great glands in the head and thorax 
which secrete this digestive juice add materially to theargu- 
ment. If we keep on eating cane-sugar as we are doing, 
and as we doubtless will continue, we will in time become 
perhaps as able as the bees to perform this function. We 
may not be so yet. Let us, then, urge that there is no 
sugar so suitable as honey for food. Let us urge that it be 
on the table at every meal, and let us encourage the children 
toeat it ad libitum. I think the bee-keeper is wise who 
makes free use of honey in his own family. 


I thus feel assured that Dr. Kellogg is equally correct in 
the first quotation given above, and that honey is a very 
safe food. 

THE GLUCOSE SUGARS. 


There are several sugars that may be classed with 
honey. Chemically they are all alike, and in my lectures to 
my classes I speak of them all as the glucose group of 
sugars. In composition they are all alike, and are composed 
of 6 atoms of carbon, 12 of hydrogen, and 6 of oxygen. While 
they are chemically the same as honey, I feel certain that 
they have differences, possibly important ones. These 
sugars are liver-sugar, honey, sugar of digestion, honey- 
dew, fruit-sugar, and commercial glucose. I believe,that 
the best of these are liver-sugar and honey. Probably tae 
sugar of digestion would be equal except for the efforts in 
the body to produce it, especially if produced from cane- 
sugar. Iam not sure but that fruit-sugar—the common 
sugar of all our fruit—and honey-dew, are not equally safe 
and valuable. The honey-dew from some insects is rank, 
probably from some other substances excreted by the insects 
that form it. Commercial glucose, or corn glucose, on the 
other hand, I do not believe wholesome, and, if I could avoid 
it, I would never eat any. I proved years ago that it was 
unwholesome to bees. We know that bees are not attracted 
to it if they can get other sweets. If there is much of it in 
our candy or syrups, orif honey is adulterated with it to 
any considerable extent, it leaves a brassy taste in the 
mouth, which is very offensive to me, and which, I think, 
would create general distaste for these adulterated articles, 
if the taste could be associated with the article. I often find 
candies that leave this objectionable taste in the mouth after 
they are eaten. The high-priced chocolate drops often 
give this taste, and I have been told by dealers that they 
are not favorites, though a little less cost may sell large 
quantities of them. 


I said above that liver-sugar and honey were probably 
the best sugars of this group for human consumption. There 
is physiological ground for this opinion. These sugars are 
more readily soluble and assimilable than are some, if not 
allof the others. I hope that some day we will have a pure- 
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food law that will kill the whole nefarious traffic in com- 
mercial glucose. Nearly all the articles into the composi- 
tion of which it enters are fraudulent, and one dislikes even 
to think of it. There is, however, so much money involved 
in its manufacture, and so much profit in its production, 
that its demise will come only through the united and per- 
sistant efforts of all consumers. 


CANE-SUGAR—FROM BEETS AND FROM SUGAR-CANE. 


A word about cane-sugar while 1am on this topic: It 
is often suggested that cane-sugar produced from beets is 
quite different from that produced by sugar-cane. It is also 
stoutly affirmed that the former is far inferior to the latter 
for fruit-canning purpose. This is not true atall. The 
sugars are precisely the same, and contain 11 atoms of car- 
bon, 22 of hydrogen and 11 of oxygen. Of course, if either 
product is not perfectly refined it would not be pure, and 
would differ from other products perfectly refined, 
whether from the same or the other source. I think 
now that the sugars either from the cane or beet factories 
are very pure, and that there is little preference. WhenI 
first came to California, the use of beet-sugar—there is a 
large factory within sight of us—was generally denounced, 
as not fit for preserving fruit. I secured some and made a 
thorough trial, and we never had better success in keeping 
our canned fruit than we did that year. It only remains to 
be said that if our fruit fails to keep it is either because it 
was not heated sufficiently, or sufficiently long, or else that 
the can was not perfectly sealed. 

We all remember that fermentation, like putrefaction, 
is the result of bacterial affection. We heat the fruit to kill 
the bacteria ; we seal the can that no more may gain access. 
As has been frequently pointed out in the bee-papers, most 
bacteria are killed at less than boiling temperature, but 
many, if not all, of these minute vegetables (bacteria) have 
what is called a resting stage in which a sort of germ more 
tenacious of life,and far more difficult to kill, is formed, 
usually in one end of the bacterium. If these are present, 
even boiling will not always killthe germ. It may take 
several minutes. 

I once had some maple syrup of very fine quality that 
showed the presence of germs. I boiled it, but the unpleas- 
ant flavor did not disappear. I then added quite a quantity 
of water and boiled for quite a long time, after which the 
unpleasant flavor seemed entirely absent, and the quality 
of the syrup was quite restored. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Pd 
Report for 1903—Feeding to Stop Robbing. 


BY WM. STOLLEY. 


Y bees wintered without loss in the winter of 1902 and 
1903, and the spring opened up very favorable for 
them. During the month of March they were out 15 

days, gathering pollen and a little honey, but the month of 
April was much less favorable, and we had more or less 
freezing weather from the 13th to the 25th, followed bya 
severe freeze of 18 degrees Fahr. in the nightof April 29th 
and 30th, which destroyed all bloom, and even injured trees 
permanently. 

It took from 5 to 6 weeks after that before my bees re- 
covered fully from the shock they received, notwithstand- 
ing the copious and frequent feeding ‘‘ im the open’ that I 
resorted to right in front of my bee-shed, which worked 
very satisfactorlly, and caused no trouble about robbing. In 
all, I thus fed 485 pounds of honey, diluted with about 400 
pounds of water, to 34 colonies of bees. ThusI got my bees 
in fair condition, and ready to take advantage of the sweet 
clover and alfalfa honey-flow, which commenced the later 
daysof June. But the entire season proved to be abnormal, 
wet and cool, and closed with an early but light freeze in 
the night of Sept. 16th and 17th, so that bees could find but 
very little to gather after that. 

All these unfavorable conditions tended to curtail my 
honey crop greatly, and all the surplus in extracted honey I 
got from 30 colonies was 2750 pounds; and from 4 colonies 
in Heddon hives run for section honey, 297 well-capped sec- 
tions, while 72 sections were but partly filled, and the bees 
were allowed to clean them up for next spring’s starters. 

My best colony run for extracted honey gave 175 pounds, 
while the best colony run for comb honey gave 105 sections 
capped; but onan average I got about 90 pounds per colony. 

_ By reading the ‘Old Reliable ’ I noticed that many 
apiarists complain that their bees swarmed excessively last 





season, and my bees are no exception in this respect, since 
I had 17 swarms from 34 colonies. ‘The last part of August 
I allowed myself an outing to the Hot Springs in South 
Dakota, where I remained about three weeks. On my re- 
turn home I found that 2 more swarms had issued and had 
decamped, and that the entire apiary was in a fearful up- 
roar, and robbing—caused by carelessly allowing the bees 
to get at some extracting-combs. Such wholesale robbing 
I never saw before in all the 24 years that I have been keep- 
ing bees. 

Now, the question with me was, How is this fearful 
robbing to be stopped quickest? I reasoned thus: When 
bees get all they want they do not rob. During a good flow 
of honey they never rob. Ergo, if I cause a deluge of honey 
within their own hives they will quit robbing. Acting upon 
this theory I set to work, and hurriedly inspected all colo- 
nies, thus ascertaining approximately the amount of stores 
on hand in each brood-chamber, which I noted down. Next 
I made a calculation as to the amount of stores required, so 
as to give each colony about 30 pounds of winter stores. 
This done, I prepared 300 pounds of dark, fall honey by 
warming it properly, mixing in sufficient hot water to make 
it of proper condition for fall feeding—and now for the 
attempted cure: 

With the approach of the setting sun I tipped a// hives 
backward, and, according to my prepared memorandum | 
proceeded, and poured the quite warm liquid out of a gallon 
measure right into each hive. Thus some colonies got but 
% gallon, others one gallon, anda few 1% gallons. 


The next morning, quite early, I let all hives down and 
puton entrance-blocks, regulating the size of the entrances. 
Iam glad to say that this procedure stopped all robbing, and 
my bees, at the same time, were properly supplied with suf- 
ficient stores for wintering in quick order. 

A week later (working only towards evening, and under 
suitable conditions), I once more inspected each colony very 
minutely as to their queens, and at the same time equalized 
stores where needed, and thus every colony was ready to be 
packed for out-door wintering in the open bee-shed, which 
was accomplished by Oct. 20. I now have 36 colonies win- 
ter-packed in double-walled hives, in the bee-shed ; 3 nuclei 
with fine, young, extra queens, in single-walled hives, in 
the cellar, which holds the temperature at 50 ‘degrees F. in 
the coldest zero weather; and 5 colonies in Heddon hives in 
a specially prepared winter vault—/¢he best of all for winter- 
ing bees. Hall Co., Nebr., Nov. 22. 
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THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SEC. 


(Continued from page 8.) 
H. C. Morehouse then read the following paper on, 


HOW CAN THE STATE ASSOCIATION BE MADE TO 
BETTER SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ITS 
MEMBERS? 


In choosing this subject for discussion, I do not wish it 
to be inferred that I underrate, or do not appreciate, the mag- 
nificent work that the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion has accomplished for its members in the past. I have 
chosen it because I believe that the sphere of its usefulness 
and influence can be enlarged, and because I have some 
recommendations to make to the members along that line. 

The record of the Association, during its 15 years of 
corporate existence, is one that may well cause our hearts 
to dilate with honest pride and enthusiasm. Numerically 
we have the largest State organization of bee-keepers in the 
United States. It has taught us the powerand value of 
organization, and to-day we are better organized than an’ 
other rural industry, and there are several subsidiary or 
ganizations in the State that are directly or indirectly ofi- 
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shoots of the State Association, and that have contributed 
very materially to the advancement of the bee-keeping in- 
terests of Colorado. 

The foul brood law, the law forbidding the spraying of 
fruit-trees while in bloom, and the pure honey law, are all 


products of our Stateorganization. The enforcement of 
these just measures has saved, and will continue to save, 
the bee-keepers of the State many thousands of dollars. In 
respect to legislation, our Association has accomplished 
more than any other bee-keepers’ association, not excepting 
even the National. 

The past two seasons have been hard on bee-keepers, 
and on bee-keepers’ associations as well. The season of 
1902 approached the nearest toa total failure ever known 
in the State of Colorado. The present season, while not so 
bad, was away below the average. The effect of these two 
off years has been to cut out nearly all surplus revenue from 
the bee-industry, and the bee-keeper, in order to make both 
ends meet, has been compelled to practice many petty 
economies undreamed of in the palmy days gone by. 
Strange to say, many of them began by allowing their 
membership in the State Association to lapse. The finan- 
cial receipts of the Association during the past year have 
been very light, while the expenses consequent upon enter- 
taining the National Association, and preparing and forc- 
ing the passage of the pure honey bill have been very heavy, 
not only draining the treasury of its accumulated surplus, 
but several unpaid bills are staring us ir the face; besides, 
we are powerless to furnish the funds necessary to a proper 
enforcement of the law now on our statute books, provid- 
ing for the punishment of adulterators of honey. 


The greatest need of the Association to-day is more 
paid-in-advance memberships, and a revival of interest and 
enthusiasm among those who are now in good standing 
upon its books. Hence, my first recommendation is that 
each member appoint himself a committee to secure new 
members. The larger the Association the greater will 
be its power and influence, and there is no use in trying to 
run the Association and conduct its work without money to 
pay its necessary and legitimate expenses. We can and do 
hold our annual meetings without incurring very much ex- 
pense, but that is about the least important of the many 
functions of the Association. In a State that boasts of 
3000 bee-keepers, at least 1000 of them ought to be patriotic 
enough to join the State Association, if the matter was 
properly presented to them. 


I have often thought that the State Association could 
be of greater benefit to its members by gathering and 
furnishing them with reliable crop reports during the crop 
season. I have heard bee-keepers say they would be will- 
ing to pay $10 per season for such service, and know they 
are getting the truth. Such reports would cost something, 
and they would be worth something, but if the State Asso- 
ciation did the work it could be done with comparative 
cheapness. Thisis a matter worth thinking about. 


During each biennial or extra session of the Legisla- 
ture, the State Association ought to maintain a legislative 
committee in Denver (resident in Denver, if possible, to 
Save expense), whose duty it would be to watch the trend of 
legislation, and oppose vigorously any threatened legisla- 
tion inimical to bee-keeping interests. The expense need 
not be great, and it might, sometimes, prevent the sneaking 
through of legislation that would be very hurtful to the bee 
and honey industry. 

The pure honey law should be amended to the extent 
that all fines collected from violators of the law should be 
paid into the office of the State Dairy Commissioner, to be 
used exclusively for the purpose of enforcing the law. In 
this manner that branch of the office wonld soon be self- 
supporting. 

I think it would be a great benefit to the bee-keepers of 
the State if the Association would publish an annual year 
book, containing the foul brood law, the anti-spraying law. 
the pure-honey law, directions for treating foul brood 
according to the latest approved methods, a brief history 
of the prosecutions brought under these various laws for 
the protection of the bee-industry, and other matters of gen- 
eral interest to bee-keepers might also be included. Such 
a book, issued in pamphlet form, and containing 20 to 24 
pages, on the basis of a thousand copies, would cost about 2 
centseach. Perhaps enough advertising could be secured 
to defray the whole cost of the edition. 


These are only a few suggestions looking to increasing 
the usefulness of the Association to its members that have 
occurred to my mind. I trust that others will make addi- 
tional suggestions, and that the whole matter may be thor- 


oughly discussed, and if thought best that some definite 
action be taken. H. C. MOREHOUSE. 


Mr. Working—I wish to emphasize the importance of 
publishing such a year book, containing the Association 
history of the current year. Who knows fully what the 
Association has done this year? It would be especially 
valuable to put in the hands of people who want informa- 
tion, and to give to reporters. 

Mr. Morehouse—I think such a book, put in the hands 
of the bee-inspectors for distribution, would increase the 
membership of the Association. 

F. Rauchfuss—I am often asked, ‘‘ What are the in- 
spectors doing ?’”” The law requires the inspectors to re- 
port yearly to the State Association. I often found diffi- 
culty in getting proper reports from them when I was sec- 
retary. Their reports should all go in such a book, and it 
they did not report properly, the fact should be mentioned, 
too. Hence, it would be an incentive to them to fulfill their 
duty. Iam in favor of such a book. 

Mr. Gill—It would be something new and progressive, 
and I think we could well afford it. 

Mr. Rhodes—I move the matter be referred to an 
advisory committee, consisting of the Secretary, F. Rauch- 
fuss, and D. W. Working. (Carried.) 

A letter was read from Manager France, of the National 
Association. 

Mr. Rhodes—-I move this be referred to a committee to 
report during this session as early as possible. (Carried.) 
H. Rauchfuss, J. N. Cornelius, and F. H. Hunt were ap- 
pointed as the committee. 

J. B. Adams, F. lL. Thompson, and J. Cornelius were 
appointed a committee on Resolutions. 


FOUL BROOD—CAUSE AND CURE. 


Mr. Aikin—I wish to add about thecomb of foul brood 
that is on exhibition here. I do not just understand what 
the inscription on the top-bar means. 


Mr. Francis—The bees of a diseased colony were shaken 
off on starters and one of the original combs kept. That 
is it. 

Mr. Gill—I wish to ask the opinion of the members on 
this point: Last yearI had 75 cases of foul brood in one 
yard, not bad, but just developing. At the foot-hills I had 
an apiary that had wintered poorly, giving me a lot of 
combs. I shook those 75 colonies on full combs duringa 
heavy flow of honey, so heavy that scarcely any smoke was 
needed. What do members think the result was? The 
original colonies showed the disease very slightly. 


Pres. Harris—When a man has one smallpox pimple, 
he’s got the smallpox ! 

Mr. Gill—Just twocases of the disease appeared, and 
they showed only one cell a piece. 

Mr. Aikin—To what extent were they manipulated in 
shaking ? 

Mr. Gill— The rew hives were set on the old stands, and 
the bees shaken off vigorously, so that they were nearly 
drowned in the new honey shaken out with them, between 
the hours of ten and two. 

Mr. Adams—I should say they might come out all right 
and they might not. 

H. Rauchfuss—I think there was no chance for those 
bees to have diseased honey in their sacs. They get foul 
brood by robbing now or next spring. 

Mr. Adams—Suppose a nurse-bee, which had just filled 
its sac before the shaking was shaken off among the others, 
and deposited its load in the new hive. It might take three 
years for the disease to develop. 

Mr. Gill—There was precious little sealed stores in the 
hives, and those that had any were shaken off on starters, 
and not oncombs. But even in that event there would be 
about one chance in ten thousand that a nurse-bee would 
transmit it. 

Mr. Aikin—My opinion is, Mr. Gill is pretty nearly per- 
fectly safe if the disease was just starting. But if he would 
undertake to shake on combs in any other condition than 
those he mentioned, he would be pretty sure to have it to do 
all over again. If the average owner of bees undertook to 
follow Mr. Gill’s example, you can imagine just how he will 
doit. He will be sure to manage so asto have his bees 
scattering into adjoining healthy colonies, and taking in 
infected honey with them. 

Mr. Porter—I had some colonies close together ona 
platform. One of them became badly affected during the 
flow. I shook them off onto starters, and some off the bees 
ran along the platform and entered another hive. Of 





course, I felt badly about it, but, after all, the other colony 
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did not take the disease. Still, I feel about foul brood as 
Mr. Lyons did in a similar discussion in one of our meet- 
ings, when he jumped up and said, ‘‘ Don’t monkey with 
foul brood.”’ 

Mr. Adams—Why not produce a honey-flow by feeding ? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. Gill—Because you can’t get the bees to do as you 
wantthem to. You can’t get the conditions the same, so 
that all the bees will be handling the feed. 

I remember that remark of Mr. Lyons, but Mr. Lyons 
has monkeyed with foul brood since then, and the result is 
he has some more now to monkey with. No amateur should 
get this method in his head to goby. I am sorryI said 
anything. 

Mr. Porter—This season I hada good many cases simi- 
lar to those 75 with the disease just starting. It made me 
feel blue, and I began to think I would havea hard time 
getting rid of it. I shook one yard, andthe other yards 
were delayed, as the flow was justcoming on. But foul 
brood did not further develop in the yards not shaken, 
though the ropy consistency and the turning brown were 
present in one or two cells per hive. 

Mr. Aikin—A few years ago I had a foul colony in my 
home-yard. I seta hive beside it containing a comb with 
a little healthy brood and the queen, and covered the en- 
trance of the old hive with wire-screen, and fixed a cone so 
it would empty the bees from the old into the new hive, 
according to the Baldridge method. The plan succeeded. 
Sometimes I do refrain from saying things in convention 
for fear of misleading, but I will say this, that sometimes 
when a foul-broody colony is next toa healthy one I take 
it away and set it beside another in another part of the 
yard, and in a week or two beside another in another loca- 
tion, andsoon. In this way it gets so depopulated, and so 
little honey is gathered by it, that there is not much of any- 
thing left of it at the end of the season but the foul brood, 
and then I attend toit. I have also shaken foul-broody col- 
onies, when the day is so far advanced that every bee is full 
of nectar, right back into the same hive on starters, taking 
all their combs away. As for myself, I have not that in- 
tense dread of foul brood that has been alluded to. Usually, 
in my yard,a robbing of one only goes into three or four 
outof ahundred. That percentage is not verylarge. In 
oné instance I discovered ten colonies dead of foul brood 
three miles from one of my yards. They had fixed four to 
six in that yard of mine. I have had several such cases. 
Where one case develops in one year, from five to ten will 
in two years, when it is let alone. Where one colony would 
be badly foul the first year, I have had 10 colonies that were 
slightly foul the first year and badly the second. When 
there are yards of 10 to 30 colonies within reach of your 
bees that get badly foul, then look out. 

Pres. Harris—Are not the conditions different with dif- 
ferent colonies? I have known people to get among small- 
pox cases without being vaccinated and not take it, while 
with others may they not take it because they are just in 
the condition to? Isit not so with foul brood ? 


Can or will foul brood be carried or distributed by any 
other means than through honey ? 

H. Rauchfuss—I think only through honey. Mr. Aikin 
shook bees right back into their old hives, and if they had 
no brood-combs it was all right. You can shift bees from 
one hive into the other and be perfectly safe. You can put 
the old hive over a bee-escape on top of the new hive, and 
be perfectly safe. I have transferred many that way by 
using a Porter bee-escape, and allowing no cracks in the 
upper hive. There should be no gunnysacking used above, 
as the bees will gnaw it and make fuzz, which will stop the 
escape. Perhaps it would be better for that purpose. to 
have more than one escape ina board, as one escape may 
become clogged with a dead bee, thoughI have never tried 
more than one escape. Once in awhile I found it stopped 
up. Inever found that the disease was carried down to the 
hive below, though sometimes the upper hive was left on a 
month later than it should have been. It is not as conta- 
gious as we think. It has to be carried in the honey. The 
— that go into the new hive don’t carry the old hive with 
them. 

Mr. Rhodes—I have my doubts about that position. 
Smallpox can be conveyed without contact with the person. 
I remember a case in which a postmaster, by request, read 
aloud a letter from a person sick with the smallpox. The 
postmaster took the disease and died, though he was many 
miles away from the source of infection. Our professors 
make a culture of foul brood, and inoculate several other 
successive cultures without honey. During the early devel- 
opment of foul brood in Colorado it was very virulent, just 





as bad as it could be. The same is true of other contagious: 
diseases. It may be from the condition of the germ, or the 
patient may be more susceptible, but I am satisfied that it 
may be communicated otherwise than through honey. 

Mr. Adams—Somebody says it may be conveyed 
through pollen, fed by the nurse-bees. 

Mr. Aikin—That would not be different. Pollen comes 
under the same head as honey. The disease is a disease of 
the larval state. Unless a spore gets into the system of the 
larva it isnot going to have foul brood. The only way it 
gets it is by feeding. We have all had cases in which the 
combs on one side were thoroughly rotten with it, and the 
colony had moved over to the other side and established its 
brood-nest there, and it was perfectly clean. The point is, 
the disease must be introduced through the food into the 
larva. Making new cultures is just the same thing as put- 
ting it into the larval bee. Therefore, I say, that probably 
999 cases out of 1000 contagion is by food. But we must be 
careful in applying this. I said you could shake bees into 
the same hive they had before and have themclean. But 
suppose the bees that were shaken up and full of old honey 
get to flying around and entering adjoining hives, you have 
not accomplished the object. Especially will they do so if 
the new hive is different in appearance from the old one. 


Mr. Gill—Smallpox and foul brood are hardly parallel. 
That postmaster who took it wasin a recipient condition. 
It is possible for 12 or 15 diseased colonies to be in the 
neighborhood and be robbed by strong colonies without 
communicating the disease at this time of year. If ten days 
or so of severe weather follows immediately, the bees will 
cluster up and consume every bit of the honey robbed, and 
spring will find them healthy. 

H. Rauchfuss—It is wrong to shake off bees in trans- 
ferring for foul brood. They are taken out of a hive that, 
to them, is in normal condition. After being shaken off 
and flying around they return and find a hive that is not 
the same, and the hive sitting next, that has brood, seems 
to them more like home, and many thus go to other hives. 
It is the same with making forced swarms; shaking causes 
many to go elsewhere, and it ought not to be done. 

Mr. Frances—Is it not all right to use the old hive 
again, with starters in it, to shake them in front of ? 

H. Rauchfuss—No, because the inside of the hive is 
different. 

Mr. Harris—Might not the foul brood develop some- 
times in a light form? In Georgetown, in 1877, the small- 
pox broke out in a very severe form. About every one that 
took it died. In Mesa County we have had it ina light 
form. Conditions in surroundings may have an influence. 

Mr. Gill—Is it not a fact that foul brood is a progres- 
sive disease, mild at first, and bad later? 

H. Rauchfuss—Is it not possible that one larva might 
catch it and not die, while another would catch it and die ? 

Mr. Adams—Several times I have known of colonies 
badly diseased being robbed without imparting the infec- 
tion. But that was at atime of year when there was no 
brood. 

Mr. Aikin—If your bees have foul brood, and can’t tend 
to it right away, carry the infected colonies to a corner of 
the yard by themselves, or to a special yard reserved for 
that purpose—a pest-yard. But don’t handle it among the 
others, even in a heavy flow. 

H. Rauchfuss—// that is done at a time when bees are 
robbing, and there are not many young bees, the change of 
position will leave the colonies weak, and exposed to at- 
tacks by robbers. 

Mr. Aikin—Don’t do it except during a honey-flow. 

Mr. Porter—Have any of the members observed foul 
brood as a disease of the bees as well as of the brood? Mr. 
Benton’s pamphlet speaks of it as a disease of the bees and 
brood, and Cheshire says the spores are found in the bees 
and the queen. Ihave made my home lot a pest-yard for 
diseased colonies, as there are no other colonies there. I 
brought one small colony home and put with it the brood 
from three others, so that in a short time it became of im- 
mense size, and also became very foul, soit could be smelled 
outside. Pretty soon I noticed every day 50 to 100 bees 
straggling around on the ground outside. They would 
unite in a little cluster on the grass in the evening, and in 
the morning they would be dead. Finally, I shook the col- 
ony onto starters,and after the third day there were no 
more stragglers. So Iam quite satisfied that foul brood is 
a disease of the bees as well as of the brood. 

H. Rauchfuss—I don’t think that is conclusive. I have 
had plenty of bees acting the same way that had no foul 
brood at all. 

Mr. Porter—If the bees got well after shaking that is 
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oof. ‘That occurred about the first of last August. I have 
en no paralysis this season. 

Mr. Gill—I have had a case of paralysis that was simi- 

I don’t know whether it was from excess of pollen, or 
certain kind of pollen, but I think it was bad nutrition. 
was certainly a condition of the alimentary canal. When 
ey got food from a new source because of shaking the 

paralysis ceased. 
' A Member—Paralysis occurs only in the spring. 

H. Rauchfuss—I think some of it occurs laterin the 
season. 

Mr. Lindza—Ejighteen years ago I had a few colonies 
on the dry prairie, six miles from any others. They took 
the foul brood from an empty hive I got elsewhere. 

Mr. Gill—When did the first foul brood arrive in 
Colorado ? 

Mr. Lindza—The first I knew of was 18 years ago, 
among the bees of Dave Wolcott. 

H. Rauchfuss—It would be difficult to find out, as the 
first bees that had it simply died out without it being rec- 
ognized as foul brood. 

Mr. Spencer—Under what conditions will a colony 
develop foul brood the first time? It must have a starting 

oint. 
d H. Rauchfuss—We might as well ask where does the 
first corn come from? or where do we comefrom? But 
you can’t raise corn unless you plant corn. It is impossible 
to generate it ; chilled brood will never develop it. 

Mr. Adams—A neighbor of mine was positive that he 
could develop foul brood from chilled brood. I told him I 
would give him $10 if he could. He tried his best, but he 
had to admit that he could not. 

A Member—Give a plan for managing colonies that are 
being run for extracted honey in districts where foul brood 
is prevalent, without spreading the disease. 

H. Rauchfuss—It is not a good plan to produce ex- 
tracted honey in such a district. 

Mr. Adams—Don’t run a badly infected colony for ex- 
tracted honey, but keep it separate. 

(Continued next week.) 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Lonesome for Bee-News. 


Iam still at the hospital. Providence permitting, I will 
start for Florida in a few days. Mr. Harrison, who is an 
invalid, accompanies me; also our daughter Lucy. I can 
not read the American Bee Journal now, but am in hopes to 
be able to do so before long. I’m lonesome for bee-news. 

Peoria Co., Ill., Dec. 23. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


It would seem from Mrs. Harrison’s card that the opera- 
tion had proved successful, and she was soon to have the 
use of hereyes again. This is welcome news to her bee- 
keeping sisters, who hope she will not have to be ‘‘ lonesome 
for bee-news ”’ much longer. 


ee 


For Colds, Coughs, and Chapped Hands. 


Iam delighted with your department in the American 
see Journal, and if you will allow me to be a sister for the 

time being, I willadd my mite of information for the gen- 
eral good. 

These are the days when a “hot toddy’’ at bedtime, 
after exposure to the inclemency of prevailing storms is not 
only a pleasant beverage, but may forestall the advent of 
serious trouble. 

This is how to doit: Take a big spoonful of extracted 
ney, put in a quart mug, add the juice of half a lemon (or 
teaspoonful of good vinegar will do nearly as well), pour 
on this boiling water, stir, and drink warm as possible 
ist before jumping into bed. In ten minutes you feel as if 
a Russian bath—exactly what you need to break upa 
d cold or congested lungs. It is good, and, of course, 
rfectly harmless to old and young. 

Talk about ‘“‘two-lip’”’ salve for chapped lips! Two 





tablespoonfuls of honey, one of finely chipped camphor, a 
small piece of wax, all thoroughly heated together, and let 
cool, is the finest application for all sorts of chaps—hands, 
face, etc., andfor burns. Well, you just try it. 

You know how we ladies often get hurt, cut and 
scratched, especially about the kitchen. Well, a sticky 
salve made of equal parts of honey, camphor and rosin 
heated in a pan of hot water—that is, the ingredients putin 
a tin cup, and the cup into a vessel of boiling water, well 
stirred and cooled ready for ‘ business.’’ Have that cup 
handy ; it will be in frequent demand. A clean rag wrapped 
over itis an additional protection. 

. Let me tell it again: A pint (in that proportion) of 
honey and a tablespoonful of spruce-gum, pounded fine, 
dissolved in the honey, makes one of the very best cough- 
balms to sore throats or lungs known. Dose, a teaspoonful 
every hour. It exactly fits grandma’s case for that racking 
cough, and little Ethel won’t have to be coaxed to take it— 
it isso good. My, whata blessing is honey, if the people 
did but undrestand its benefits. 

Did I hear you say, ‘‘ Hold—enough ?”’ Well, then I’ll 
quit. With compliments of the joyous season. 

Em™ DEE. 


The sisters will, no doubt, feel like giving a rising vote 
of thanks for the valuable suggestions given by Emm Dee. 
It may be something of a shock to some of them to be told 
to take a hot toddy, but when they find out that it consists 
of nothing more dangerous than extracted honey, lemon- 
juice, and hot water, it will be allright. I think they will 
heartily approve of such a /oddy. 

When he comes with such a bundle of helpful things, 
Emm Dee may always feel just as sure of a cordial welcome 
as if he were Emma Dee. 


TE 


Smoking Bees. 


On page 838 (1903) Mr. John Kennedy says, ‘‘ Beginners, 
and especially lady bee-keepers, generally use too much 
smoke.’’ Does he speak from observation, or just on gen- 
eral principles? I was not aware that lady bee-keepers 
used any more smoke than the men. He further says, 
‘*You can handle bees so as to require little or no smoke.’’ 
To be sure, you can (that is, some bees), but if your time is 
very valuable does it pay to use too little smoke? I once 
went to one of the out-apiaries and forgot my smoker, con- 
sequently I either had to work without one or go back home 
afterit. Rather than take a five-mile trip for it, I worked 
all day without the smoker. I don’t remember that I re- 
ceived so very many stings, but, dear me,I had to be so 
very careful of my every movement, so as not to irritate 
those bees, that it wasa very long and tedious day, and you 
may be sure I did not forget my smoker again. 

A puff or two of smoke at the entrance, and again over 
the top of the brood-frames as the cover is lifted, may save 
you from having to give, and the bees from having to re- 
ceive,a good deal more smoke; for if a colony is once 
aroused it requires usually a good deal of smoke before it is 
subdued. At any rate, I will take my chances on the ounce 
of prevention rather than the pound of cure. 











Hasty’s Afterthoushts 





The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








SLAUGHTERING ROADSIDE TREES. 


Yes, Prof. Cook, let’s plant trees by the roadside; but 
how about those everlasting telephone lines and electric 
roads that slaughter the ornamental trees after they have 
become things of beauty and of joy? Might not our legis- 
latures profitably put some sort of a limit to such hideous 
slaughter? Page 760. 


** SOME EXPERT OPINION ’’ ON LANGSTROTH FRAME. 


And here, risen from the grave, is the old-fashioned 
symposium set of answers to a question. The none too 
spiritual Solomon, in a grandly, beautiful passage, tells 
how everything has its time, and everything is admirable 
in its time—but didn’t think to mention that there was a 
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time to rise again. Birth, and death, and slaughter in his 
mind readily, but somehow not resurrection. Well, here on 
page 770, is a welcome and timely resurrection. We hailed 
the birth of the thing with general acclaim, when the de- 
funct Apiculturist started it so long ago. It wore by 
degrees—got threadbare by degrees—wore out—all tired of 
it—decently buried. Already ‘‘the heavens be changed”’ 
(to quote Job—more spiritual than Solomon); and here be- 
hold our department ready for a new termof useful life! 

And, meantime, the Langstroth frame appears to have 
been holding its own, if not a little more, since it was ques- 
tioned about last. About 17 for it against 10 to all others. 
Of the 10about 4 are for a long, shallow frame—and -no 
other three in a class. The growth of sentiment in favor 
of the very shallow frame is not at all huge; but apparently 
it does grow some. 


CALIFORNIA NEW-COMERS AND OCEAN WATER. 


So the self-renunciatory Californians bid the new-comer 
take water out of the Pacific Ocean, just asif the stuff was 
free! Page 762. 

SWARMING AND NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 


Methinks, deciding the relative rank and real value of 
the queens that swarm as compared with the queens that 
don’t swarm, is one of the most difficult things we have to 
do. If it’s rattleheadedness that causes the swarming, of 
course we don’t want it. Very doubtful if it is always that. 
If a higher order of vim, against unfavorable weather and 
circumstances, puts them above the swarming level when 
all others keep below it, it seems rather hard to condemn 
them just because for one year the surplus account figured 
smaller—and go to breeding from something with less nat- 
ural vigor. Page 762. 


ONE IN 10 FOR THE NATIONAL. 


Modest request, truly—that one in ten of the bee-keep- 
ers that take the papers shallalso join the Association. 
Keep agitating and I guess they will. Yes, and here’s my 
own membership out, or nearly so, and I hadn’t thought of 
it fora long time—and wasn’t likely to. Make us see our 
duty big and often, somewhat as we have to see the last 
new cereal in the newspapers. Page 755. 


ON INDOOR WINTERING OF BEES. 


As to that mild two weeks in November, I don't believe 
a colony outside consumes any more than when inside. 
May be I’m all wrong there. And some more of the edi- 
torial reasoning on page 755I am not quite inclined to ac- 
cept either. It’s not the abstract /ength of the confinement 
that counts, but the number of days after they get to stir- 
ring and eating miore freely than their first style of deport- 
ment. I suspect that that first and very desirable period of 
placidity is variable, variable toa large extent, and that 
how to make it as longas possible is one of the most im- 
portant wintering problems left for us to solve. 


THE COLOR FAD IN HONEY. 


I can support Mr. Pryal, that the demand for extreme 
whiteness in honey is somewhat a fad, and likely to mod- 
erate eventually. But one consideration comesin there 
which will hinder a little. ° While an amber honey, or even 
a dark honey, may be better than a given white honey, the 
honey from the same species of plant varies a good deal in 
color, and i/’s best when it’s whitest. Basswood honey, for 
instance, is much better when it is nearly water-white than 
when itis yellow. Page 757. 


DISINFECTING FOUL-BROODY HIVES. 


So the smell of foul brood is to the smell of black brood 
as old glue is to rotten apple. 

I think page 759 suggests a style of treating hives that 
if not new is near enough to it to be the better for repeat- 
ing. Premising doubtless that the inner surface is scraped 
entirely clean, brush it over with a mixture of gasoline and 
bisulphide of carbon—brush it in such a free way that part 
of the fluid must needs soak in before it evaporates—and 
one-quarter bisulphide to three-quarters gasoline will an- 
swer. Don’t trust too much to so green a doctor as I, but I 
should call this a good way to do. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 


all orders to this office. e 





Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Lil. 
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Dr. Miller’s New Year’s Greeting. 








{ am sitting at my typewriter, coat and vest off—I’m not always 
clad in such asummery manner in the middle of winter, but often warm 
upat my work—and was just about to attempt to answer the first ques- 
tion appearing before me for 1904, when it occurred to me that this 
being the first day of January I might at least wish a Happy New Year 
to all the good friends whe honor this page by looking over it. To be 
sure, this may not appear in print until after the first number of the 
Journal for 1904 has seen the light, but, at any rate, I’m taking the 
right day to utter the wish. 

When a man doesn’t enjoy his work there’s a misfit somewhere. 
However much I may have come short in doing satisfactory work in 
this department, I am sure I’m not a misfit at least to this extent, that 
I have thoroughly enjoyed the work. I like to talk about bees and 
tell what’s the best thing to do with them, and only wish I knew more, 
so that I could tell more The many kind words that have come to 
me from time to time have cheered me more than I can well express 
If { should ever live to be old enongh I supposeI won’t care for kind 
words, but at my time of life they are greatly relished. The only re- 
gret is that I cannot reply in kind, but hope you will take this brie! 
acknowledgment in lieu of a personal reply. 


So, on this first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou 
sand nine hundred four, [ am heartily wishing you, my good friends of 
the Journal family, a very Happy New Year. C. C. MILLER. 


[The foregoing from Dr. Miller did not arrive at this office in 
time for it to appear in last week’s issue. However, its kindly spirit 
and grateful wishes will doubtless be just as acceptable to all as if 
they had arrived ‘‘ on time.’’—EDITOR. | 
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Cellar-Wintering of Bees Short of Stores. 


I am a beginner, and also a new subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal. On December 5, I bought 4 colonies of Italian bees in dove- 


tailed hives. These bees were apparently in good condition, but had © 
almost exhausted their winter stores. [ put them into the cellar, but as 7 


soon as I started to feed them they became uneasy and flew around the 
cellar. I closed the entrances with wire netting, and fed each of them 
7 pounds of sugar (made into syrup) with a Miller feeder. I then put 
them in one end of the cellar, with a curtain across to keep out 
what little light came in. After they became quiet I removed the 
wire and turned the bottom-boards to give them more ventilation, 
and they have remained very quiet ever since. Iseeinthe Bee Jour- 
nal that you advise feeding sugar syrup only when the bees can fly. 

1. Please give the reason. 

2. How many pounds of sugar would you feed a fair-sized colony 
to winter them in the cellar? 

3. How many pounds when wintering outside? 

The cellar in which I have these bees has a cemented-bottom, and 
a hot-air furnace in one end. The temperature varies from 38 degrees 
F. to 50 degrees F. So far, the end in which I have the bees has kept 
about 50 degrees. 


4. Have I any chance of bringing these bees through to the har- J 


vest. WESTCHESTER. 


ANSWERs.—1. You have yourself partly answered the question 
when you say that feeding syrup made the bees become uneasy and f!: 
around the cellar. There is also danger of diarrhea resulting. 

2. 20 or more. 

3. 30 or more. 

4. Yes, if they will only remain ‘‘ very quiet” they may pul! 
through all right. Unless your thermometer marks too high, the} 
would probably do better to be no higher than 45 to 48 degrees. 


—_ =~ 


Arrangement of Sections - T Supers—Bees Dying in 


rT. 


1. What is the arrangement of sections in your supers, as shown 
in ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’”’ page 19? Asthe outside dimen- 
sions of an 8-frame hive is 20 inches, assuming the super is the sanie 
the inside of super, if made of %-inch lumber would be 1814 inches. 4 
row of 414 sections would be only 17 inches. What fills up this 1 
inch space at the end of the super, as you, I believe, use 5 tins 
place of section-holders? 

2. Iam wintering bees on the summer stands, in single-wall:d 


hives, and in cleaning the bottom-boards I find from a pint to upwar is 
of a quart of dead bees. The colonies are the strongest and heavi+s' 
in the apiary. If it were weak colonies losing bees it would not \¢ 
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hard to guess the trouble. But, as the weaker ones with half the 
honey are apparently wintering without much loss, I don’t know what 
to think. The bees are Italians, and the frames are unusually full of 
ioney. My guess is that the combs are so full that the bees have not 
oom to cluster rightly. Please give what you think is the trouble, 
oa also whether it would be a help or detriment to contract the en- 

trance down to about an inch. Iowa. 


ANswErRs.—1. I’m ashamed that you should have had the oppor- 
unity to ask such a question, for it should have been told in the book 
without being asked. As you say, four sections make 17 inches in 
ength, and a little extra length is needed in the super, so it is 17% 
ong, inside measure, and 19} outside measure. That’s shorter than 
1¢ hive; and a strip of wood is laid on the hive at one end, or else the 
strip is nailed on the super. The latter is the better way, only my 
wagon-box is of such size that the supers pack in it better without 
any strip nailed on. I thank you for calling attention tothe omission. 


2. I don’t know what the trouble is—possibly nothing. For the 
stronger a colony is the more bees there are to die off. Still, a quart 
of dead bees before the close of December seems like a pretty heavy 
mortality. Combs too full of honey may be the cause, if there is not 
room for the bees to cluster below the bottom-bars. With a bottom- 
board two inches deep, it is doubtful that the combs can be too full, 
for in that case the bees have plenty of room to cluster below the 
frame; but if there is only half an inch or so below the bottom-bars, 
and the frames are solid full of honey, the bees will be obliged to 
spread up into the spaces, and with sealed combs between the layers 
of bees it would be hard for them to keep up the heat. After all, it is 
a rare thing that you will find the combs so full of honey that there 
will not be a plenty of empty cells in the lower parts of the combs. 


—p 
—— 


Distinguishing Pure Honey from Adulterated. 





Is there any way by which I can tell adulterated honey from pure 
honey? All the honey 1 sell is stamped ‘“‘ Pure Honey,’’ and I see 
honey in the market which [ think is not pure. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of any way by which you can certainly 
tell without having the honey analyzed. But if it is adulterated with 
glucose, you may readily distinguish the glucose taste after you have 
become acquainted with it, especially the disagreeable after-taste. 


——- 2 ——_—____ 


Plans to Prevent Increase—Outside Feeding of Bees. 


I wish to run my apiary without increase. I would rather dimin- 
ish, and have several plans in mind. 

1. When a swarm issues, if I cage or kill the queen and run the 
swarm back will it be likely to swarm again that year,if I destroy 
queen-cells in time? 

2. If I cage the queen and insert her between the combs will the 
outside bees feed her? If so, and I keep her caged until I hear the 
young queen piping, then destroy the young queen and all queen- 
cells, will they be likely to swarm again? 

3. If I unite I have a lot of brood-combs which are hard to keep 
until swarming-time unless left on the hive. Suppose I destroy one 
queen in uniting and set the queenless colony on top of the other, 
with a queen-excluding-board between. Then, when the swarm issues 





from any hive I take this upper hive off and set it on a bottom-board 
and put itin place of the swarming colony. Will the colony be 
likely to swarm again, if [ destroy queen-cells at the proper time? 

4. I have a few hives packed out-of-doors. If there should come 
warm spells through the winter that bees could fly out, would it be an 
advantage, or an injury, to set honey outside for feed? They may be 
short if they consume more than in the cells. Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes if you kill all cells but one you will likely end 
a for the season. 

. They will be sure to feed her, and it may, and it may not, end 
swarming. Localities differ, and it is worth while for you to make 
the experiment, for it may work all right with you. 

3. Likely not. 
4. If short of stores it would bean advantage, provided you do 
not start robbing. 
a 


Preventing Other Bees from Robbing. 


Is there any way to keep other bees from robbing mine? 
MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Sure. Keep your colonies so strong they can defend 
themselves. Don’t allow queenless colonies. Don’t expose honey to 
start robbing. Don’t open hives unnecessarily when no honey is 
comingin. You see, it’s a matter of *‘ don’ting’’ rather than doing, 
for if the colonies are queen-right and strong there is no danger of 
their being robbed unless there is some fool thing done on the part of 
bee-keeper. But remember thatif you have more than one colony 
there is just as much danger of robbing from your own bees as from 
other people’s bees 

8  ————ee 


Trouble with Bottom-Starters. 


1. I have tried your method of filling sections with foundation, 
but could not make the bottom piece stand upright. It would droop 
over, and lay down flat like a cabbage-plant under a hot sun. What 
do you do to make it stand upright? 


2. How would it do to cut foundation in a triangular form, like a 
saw-tooth, fasten the wide edge of the foundation to the upper side of 
the section clear across, and let the lower point of the foundation 
rest on the bottom of the section? KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Nothing is done to make the bottom starters stand 
up straight, and thereis no trouble on that score. The starters are 
only % of an inch deep; they are put in with a Daisy fastener, the 
bottom starter put in before the top starter, and the sections immedi- 
ately turned over to fasten the top starter in. The work is usually 
done in cool or cold weather. If done im hot weather it might not 
work so well. Neither would it work so well, probably, with any- 
thing like the Parker fastener. I don’t know how would be the best 
way with a Parker, but it might be something like this: Have the 
foundation pretty warm, and put in quite a number of bottom starters 
before putting ia the top starters, setting each section upside down 
as fast as the bottom starters are put in, so they would cool off in 
place. 

2. If you allow the foundation to touch the bottom, even at a sin- 
gle point, you will probably find that the starter will stretch sufli- 
ciently to make it sag to one side. 

















To Wealth 





C FROM MANY FIELDS 


[00 er HATCHES 


Our new catal e contains hundreds of them obtained 
b BUCKEYE INCUBATOR users in all parts of the 
Us. Send for a copy andread the proof.’ It is free. 








The farmer who is making the most 

profit now-a-days isthe farmer who 

is making the most of modern equip- 
ment. In this he’ll find 


Stromberg- Carison 
Telephones 


direct wires to wealth. Thereasons 
for this are tersely told in our book 
F-4 “Telephone Facts for Farmers,” 
sent free. AdGcress nearest office. 
Stromberg - Carlson Tel. Co. 
Rechester, N. ¥.—Chicago, Ill. 


good crop this year. 


pound sections. 








ee 


A Very Good mei ne, 


Not having a report of the honey crop from 
around here, I will write one. 
I had 8 colonies, spring 
count, and got 800 pounds of extrated honey, 
and about 200 pounds of comb honey in one- 
I increased to 13 colonies. 

There was quite a lot of swarming this sea- 
son before it was expected. 

Dubuque Co., Iowa, Dec. 14. 


Buckeye Incubater Co., Box 58, Springi id, 0 

We SéE.t RooT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 

Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 

freight. Four reent off for ‘s on in 

December. ».4H.HUNT&A&S 

BELL BRANCH, Wayne Co., 4 





We had a very 





Jas. KANE. 








It contains life-like {illustrations of 33 dif- 
ferent breeds of Chickens, Turkeys. Geese, 
Ducks; the price of same; how to raise poul- 
try successfully and how to treat diseas- 
es common tothem. All sent for 6c postage, 


S. MINSHALL, BOX 4511 , DELAVAN, WIS. 








Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Oklahoma as a Bee-Country. 


I have just returned, after a 30-days’ visit, 
from Oklahoma Territory. While there I 
visited the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and Government Experimental Station, 
and am under many obligations to the profes- 
sors and officers in charge for many courtesies 
shown me. 

I was told that Oklahoma was not a good 
bee-country. The professor of entomology 
informs me they abandoned experiments in 
bee-culture, yet there is a bee-keeper in Rip- 
ley who has a large apiary, Ripley is near the 
Cimarron river, and bottom land is the only 
place where alfalfa does well. I think Okla- 
homa may be a good fruit country, although 





EVEN THE WIRE, 


and mode of construction, are very different. Page 
Fence is the only woven fence made of Basic, 


High-Carbon wire stock. That is better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
.eane MelUOR Ken sourca: Woed Writing 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than aan etl ot eee published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR His-—— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


-al Discounts to the Trade. 
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chronic, obstinate cases. 
to-day for a package at our risk and expense, giving your age and ailments, and mention this paper, so we may know 


that you are entitled to this liberal offer.3(__; _. . SENT BY MAIL. WE PAY THE POSTAGE.*\*s “= C= = 
"yr . . . ° . . = . 
This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living person who desires better health, or who suffers 
pains, ills and diseases which have defied he medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investiga 
tion, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. Address, ( ec! gh 4 ee 





ARREL 


of Vitse-Ore is not necessary to convince you that it is the best remedy 
in, on or out of the earth for ailing people, to prove to you positively 
that it will eure your ills, as it has the ills of so many others. One ounce 
of the Ore (one package) mixed with a quart of water, one month’s 
treatment, is all that you need for the test, all the evidence we want to 
submit, and we want to send it to you at our risk. You are to be the 
judge! One month’s treatment with this natural remedy will do for 
you what six months’ use of other advertised treatments cannot. If it 
does not, you to decide, we want nothing from you ! 


Read Our Special Trial Offer. 


WE WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the American Bee 
Journal or worthy person recommended by a subscriber, a full-sized 
One Dollar package of VITH-ORE, by mail, post-paid, sufficient for one 
month’s treatment, to be paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if 
the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good 
than all the drugs or dopes of 
quacks or good doctors or pat- aati — 
ent medicines he or she has on ons . . 
ever used. Read this over SICK UNTO DEATH. 


again carefully, and under- | Had Kidney, Liver and Stomach 





stand we ask our pay only Troubles for Many Years. 
when it has done you good 


and not before. We takeall ** A New Lease on Life.”’ 


the risk ; you have nothing to For many years I have had Kidney and Liver 
lose. If it does not benefit aaa ang oe 7. three ae te I have 

- a omach Trouble. ept growing worse 
you, you pay wus nothing. and weaker every day, and tried p tow and 
Vits-Ore is a natural, hard, several patent medicines without any relief un- 


adamantine rock-like snb- til I had given up all hope of ever getting any 
stance—mineral—Ore—mined of better. I saw your 
p ad and thought I 
from the ground like gold and would give Vite- 
silver, and requires about 20 Ore atrial. While 
years for oxidization. It con- waiting for the 
° ° medicine to come, 
tains free iron, free sulphur I grew so weak I 
and magnesium,and one pack- could not sit up 
age will equal in medicinal p more than 5 min- 
P ,f utes atatime. My 
strength and curative value neighbors said TI 
800 gallons of the most power- was going to die 
ful, efficacious mineral water ~ yy sane. 
drunk fresh at the springs. It to the hospital at 
is a geological discovery, to 
which there is nothing added 
ortaken from. It is the mar- 
vel of the century for curing stand the ride. I 


Portland, but did 
not know how to 
such diseases as Rheuma- received the full thirty-day trial treatment ad- 


get me there, as I 
was unable to 





vertised, and began immediately to take the 
tism, Bright’s Disease, Vitz Ore as directed. In four days’ time I was 
Blood - Poisoning, Heart- able to - up ry ae — — cons for 
six months, and now Iam able to ride to town, 
Trouble, Dropsy, Catarrh a distance of fifteen miles, over a hilly country, 
dad Th Affecti 
iio Kidney ye Bladdes and walk pn gee ow the orem I - now 
on my second package o itz-Ore. All my 
Ailments, le and Fe- neighbors and friends “marvel at the oa 
change in my condition in so short a time, an 
male Disorders, La Grippe, all sive full credit to your treatment. I cannot 
Malarial Fever, Nervous say enough for the Vitzx-Ore treatment, but 
Prostration andGeneral De- — God and ors Theo. Noel Company for a 
: new lease on my life. 
bility, as thousands testify, M. BUTTERFIELD, Cleveland, Ore. 


and as no one, answering 
this, writing for a package, 
will deny after using. Vitx- 
Ore has cured more chronic, obstinate, pronounced-incurable cases than 
any other known medicine, and will reach such cases with a more rapid, 
powerful curative action than any medicine, combination of medicines, or 
doctor’s prescription which it is possible to procure : 

VITZ-ORE will do the same for you as it has for hundreds of readers 
of this paper if you will give it atrial. Send for a $1.00 package at 
our risk. You have nothing to lose but the stamp to answer this an- 
nouncement. If the medicine does not benefit you, write us so and 
there is no harm done. We want no one’s money whom Vitz-Ore 
eannot benefit. Can anything be more fair? What sensible person, no 
matter how prejudiced he or she may be, who desires a cure and is willing 
to pay for it, would hesitate to try Vitse-Ore on this liberal offer? One 
package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases; two or three for 








We mean just what we say in this announcement, and will do just what we agree. Write 


THEO. NOEL“CO., J. P. Dept., Vitae-Ore Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jan. 1 
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uit-trees take on a dwarfish appearance. I 
w no pear-blight or evidence of codling 
oth and similar injurious insects. Price of 
.nds range from oy to $50 per acre. 

. P. HoGarty, U.8. A. 
Wyandotte Co., } Sg Jan. 1. 





Pollen and Foul Brood. 


n every case in which foul brood has been 
examined by a man competent to undertake it, 
the pollen of a certain plant is always found. 
[bere are pollen-grains of different plants 

id in the cells of all healthy bees, but in 
ery instance where foul brood has been exam- 
ed the pollen of this one plant has been dis- 

»vered, and is also found in the stomach of 
bees that have died of foul brood. Without 
being positively certain about the origin of 
these diseases among bees, might it not be the 
case that the pollen which the bees store away 

furnish nutritive ground for the bacillus 
growth, which takes its start from this one 
particular kind of pollen that is always found 
in connection with the disease? In other 
words, might it not be the case that stored 
pollen made a culture-field similar to that of 
a mushroom bed in which, when a grain of 
pollen from a certain plant (to me unknown) 
is introduced, the result is a microscopic 
growth which spreads through the entire bed, 
and this causes the disease known as foul 
brood? In other words, may it not be the re- 
sult of the pollen of some one plant? 

This would appear to be the probable cause 
as this characteristic pollen is always found 
in connection with the disease. I do not state 
this as a fact, I ask the question in regard to 
the possibility of such being the case. It 
would not necessarily mean that wherever 
this poisonous plant was found that foul 
brood should of a necessity follow, but it 
would show that if the conditions were right 
for the development of the bacilli, and that 
the introduction of this particular pollen pro- 
duced the disease, it would be certain that we 
have found the cause. Whatdo our scienti- 
fic people think about it? Kang Co., ILL. 





Eucalyptus for Arizona. 


After reading Prof. A. J. Cook’s article, on 
page 760, ‘* Roadside Tree-Planting and Refor- 
esting,’”’ I am of the impression that the 
eucalyptus or gum-tree would thrive and be a 
paying investment to the farmersof Salt River 
Valley, as they have all their irrigating ditches 
planted with cotton-wood (a very poor wood 
except for firewood. ) 

I see no reason why the gum-tree would not 
thrive along the ditches as well, or better 
than in California, where they plant on the 
hillside, or ‘* any old place.” 

Why not have Prof. Cook “ go us one bet- 
ter,” through the ** Old Reliable,” and inform 
us of some reliable nusery-men in California 
where we bee-keepers of Arizona may send 
for seeds or young plants of the gum-trees 
that would be true to name, that we might 
give them atrial? I would like to try them 
on a small scale, to see how they would stand 
this climate, and 1 believe there are others 
that would be interested. L. E. REDDEN. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., Dec. 14. 


[There is nothing to hinder some reliable 
California dealer or nursery man from adver- 


tising such seeds or plants in these columns. 
—EDITOR. } 





Wintering Bees—Other Experiences 


I will give to the readers some of my ex- 
perience for the last season. I started in the 
spring with one colony of blacks; they were 
very weak, and on July 22 I put on one super 
vith 27 41 x434 sections, and the bees put in 
‘ full sections of nice honey. On July 30, 

received a choice queen, and on that day i 

vided them, taking out 2 frames of brood and 

itting in 2 > frames of full combs from hives 

here the bees had died the winter before. I 

t in about a quart of bees and stopped 

‘m in tight, let them stand for 3 days 
| then introduced the queen, using tobacco- 
oke. On Aug. 30 the first bees flew, and 
October the hive was full of bees and full 
honey. 

’n Sept. 26 I gota swarm from a limb of 
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BEE - SUPPLIES !: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Avenue, 7 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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During the Month 
3 Pp r il iscoun of any. Pi a iS 
Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


® whine & LYON MFG. CO., ind pat no ode clana 
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> rarshtield Matiutecttne 0. j 
) Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are H 
i the bestin the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 1 
4) right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- ct) 
Hy SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated Goaey and # 
I Price-List. ‘ s“s a - I 


% THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING Co., Marshfield, Wis. i 
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STRONGEST 

1FENCE! mace. WE WANT WORKERS 

ht. Bold to the Farmer it Wheieale make Oe working for us _— 


auntie instructions and a line of 


APER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago. Ill, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





COILED BERT! SPRING ‘wenen to. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. As 
Please mention the Bee Journal 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 


We wish to advise our friends that on and after Jan. 1st we shall be 
located in our new 3-story building, 521 Monroe Street, where we shall 
keep on hand at all times the largest stock of 


Poultry and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the West. 


Remember, we handle ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, and with the low 
freight rates, and the 4 percent discount which we offer during December, 
enables Toledo to excel all other shipping points. Thanking you for past 


favors, and soliciting a continuance of the same, we remain, 
Yours truly, 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Ask for it. 


FREE CATALOG. 








Headquarters  Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens ; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2]; 46-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. | ; @ 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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an apple-tree; they had been on there long 
enough to make quite a piece of comb. Then 
I took 2 more combs of honey and pollen 
from the old hive and put new bees on, with 
2 empty combs, and fed the lot with sugar 
syrup, until all had stores for winter, then I 
made outside cases and packed them the fol- 
lowing way: 

I put in 5inches of fine hay, and then set 
the hives in, and filled to the supers all around 
as tightly as possible with same kind of hay, 
then tacked a piece of burlap on the bottom 
of the super, and set it on and filled that with 
the same, then covered to about the depth of 
a foot, then put on a good cover that was 
tight. I will report how they winter. 

My old colony carried out its queen on Aug. 
19; there were about 100 bees that seemed to 
crowd her along ahead of them, until they 
got her to the edge of the alighting-board, and 
then a few took her and went into the air 
with her, and that was the last I saw of her. 

D. B. Boynton. 

Oxford Co., Maine, Dec. 26. 





A Good Report—Bee-House. 


This has been a good year for bees here. 1 
had 19 colonies, spring count, increased to 31, 
and have sold $450 worth of honey, and have 
#50 or $60 worth more on hand. 

For 10 years I have not shippeda pound of 
honey ; I always label it, and by square deal- 
ing try to increase the trade at home. I have 
sold 85 dozen quart-jars of extracted honey. 

I send youa cut of my apiary; since that 
was taken I have built 3 more. I just started 





the air would take from, and not add to, any 
liquid. Honey will become thinner in a mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere, and contains more 
water, but it will be at the expense of the 
other ingredients of that honey; or in other 
words, it is only a form of decomposition. 
Moisture is necessary forany natural decom- 
position. Honey, or any liquid or substance, if 
left exposed to the air will decompose to some 
extent. All natural decomposition of any 
substance is due to unseen vegetable life, 
hence moisture is necessary to favor the 
propagation of the same; and when any 
liquid absorbs moisture from the air it is 
merely an exchange of solid for water. Hence 
the said 100 pounds of good honey would 
weigh less after it became 1¢ water,and after 
that honey had been again evaporated 
down to good, thick honey, it would be less 
in both bulk and weight than when you first 
started. 

Honey oozing out through the cappings is 
probably due, to some extent at leust, to the 
gas caused by said decomposition. 

This is the way I understand the problem. 
Iam perfectly willing to stand corrected, if 
wrong. J. E. JOHNSON. 

Knox Co., Ill. 





Report for 1903—Honey from 
. Houses. 


I will give my figures for 1903. I started 
with 12 colonies, and increased to 36, but I 
caught a number of swarms. I have taken 
off 2274 pounds of comb honey and 406 pounds 
of chunk honey; I got 12'¢ cents per pouud 








BEE-HOUSE OF IRVING 


putting 8 hives to 16 feet, but found they lost 
too many queens. [ have adopted 6 hives to 
16 feet, with 4 or 5 distinct colors together. 
Bees in white or black hives will never mix, 
but white will within 5 or6 feet. I have kept 
bees in bee-houses for 25 years with the best 
results. I use a 1114-inch deep frame, usually 
9 frames to the hive. 


I feel that a great deal can be done by work- 
ing up home trade, and increasing the con- 
sumption of honey. A great many people 
think the nice comb honey is sugar fed to the 
bees, and I have sold hundreds of pounds of 
5-pound extracting frames in direct competi- 
tion with comb honey at the sameprice. At 
home we are known, and can sell good honey 
in anything if they only know it is pure and 
first-class. 

In hot weather my bee-house is partly or 
entirely open at the top. This does a great 
deal to stop swarming, and I am troubled very 
little with stings or robber-bees. The bees 
winter better and are cooler in summer. The 
hives will last forever, and the bee-fixtures are 
right at hand. A good house, 6 feet by 16, 
costs about $25 00, and one good colony easily 
makes that every year. InvING LONG. 

Linn Co., Mo., Nov. 20. 





Problem of Honey Attracting Water 


Does honey draw water unto itself from the 
atmosphere? I think Il am perfectly safe in 
saying that there is no such thing as honey 
haviog power of itself to draw water from the 
atmosphere. Crystals and dry substances do 
absorb moisture from the air, but the same 
law in chemistry which furnishes moisture for 











LONG, OF LINN CO., MO. 


for the comb, and 10 cents a pound for the 
chunk. I never saw such a honey-flow as we 
had this year. Our meadows and pastures 
looked as though a light snow had fallen, all 
summer. As to bee-trees, any person could 
find them. I found 37. 


One of my neighbors asked me to come over 
and take the honey out of the side of his 
house, and one morning I went. His wife 
said she had brought a 10-gallon can to 
putit in. Here is what I got: One large 
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»* AT HOME. 


The enormous charzes specialists extort 
for treating the eyes can be saved by a 
simple but certain home cure which has 
not only saved dollars for thousands, but 
saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


. “Chilian Eye Treatment ¢ 


removes cataracts without the knife, at 
home, cures granulated lids, fioating 
spec scums, growths, sore and inflamed 
ee hon sicht, or we refund your 
money. Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Iilinols 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








Langstroth on tne 
xack Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Salzer’s 
National Oats 


Greatest oat of tbe century. 
Yielded in 1903 in Ohio 187, 
in Mich. 231,in Mo. 255, and in 
N. Dakota 310 bus. per acre. 


You 
can beat that record in 1904! 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, tell- 
ing all about this oat wonder and 
thousands of other seeds, 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
La Crosse, 
Wis. 
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South Dakota.—The South Dakota Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual convention 
iu the City Hall, in Yankton, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 20, at 2 p.m. Ail members are earnestly 
requested to be a. and a cordial invitation 
is extended to all who may be interested in bees 
and bee-culture. J. M. Hopss, Sec. 

Yankton, S. Dak. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the City Hall, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Friday, Jan. 15,1904. N. E. France, W. 
Z. Hutchinson, and other prominent bee-men 
will be in attendance. An interesting program 
is being prepared. All interested in bees are 
invited to be present. Special rates have been 
secured at the Manhattan Hotel for accommo- 
dations. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y. 


Minnesota.—T he annual meeting of the Sonth- 
eastern Minnesota and Western Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at Winona, 
Minn., at the Court House, in the County Com- 
missioners’ rooms, on Tuesday, Jan. 19 (and 20), 
1904. A full attendance of the members, their 
wives and friends, is invited to this, our annual 
meet. All bee-keepers everywhere are cordially 
invited to attend. . K. Bates, Pres. 

Stockton, Minn. 





New York.—Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has been secured by the 
Bureat of Farmers’ Institutes to speak at a 
series of Bee-Keepers’ Institutes in connection 
with the local bee-keepers’ societies as fol- 
lows: Canandaigua, Jan. 6 and7: Romulus, 
Jan. 8; Cortland, Jan.9; Auburn, Jan.11; Os- 
wego, Jan. 12; Amsterdam, Jan. 13; Syracuse, 
Jan.14and15. The meeting on the 15th will be 
that of the New York State Association of Bee- 
Keepers’ Societies. C. B. How arp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y. 
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ub full, four 10-gallon cans, 2 large 
ins, and 5 pails. ow this may sound 


. f é 
-*’ to some, but I have a picture of it a ee ae Asche. 
it was taken out, and the comb isin lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
view. tigate 
.ve taken honey out of 7 houses this fall, 
of them averaged about 100 pounds MountUnion Oolle 6 
I have my bees in __ and pack 
in leaves for winter. — ave done so z Sieidintind te afi Gasididseateto“Diae- 
.yeral years, and find it the best place I imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 
; ever tried. ; Our scholastic training is equal to the 
<ow about red clover queens in this State: best, our reputation arepciase, ai om. 
W red clover has small heads we all must uses for a year, aside from “he cloth- 
red clover queens for they work on it ng aud traveling, less than $2 0. Co- 
ndidly. education, health conditions, mor, ‘and 
Well, I cannot handle bees without the a > influence, superior. 
\merican Bee Journal. H. GILBERT. Send for catalog. 


Jasper Co., lowa, Dee. 18. MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
. Alliance, Ohio. 








Poorest Honey Season Ever Known. 


Tob MB 
lhe past season here was the poorest for Wanted money ic’ uote 
honey that I have ever known. King Solomon cases; also amber Ex- 








caid that what has been will be again; but I tracted in barrels; spot cash 
do not want another poor season like the past, Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
» again B. F. STONE. 1004 E. Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
p a Co W. Va.. Dec. 25 1Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
res ‘9 . “9 - oO. 
——— WAN TED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 








We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 nds at one time. 








S rs Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
” i Fy : for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
99 WAtf MANZANOLA, COLo., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 
iINCUSATOR — 
erfect in traction 
Fach to secreting sae WANTED! "*3Sue HONEY 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. tracted in barrels or cans. Quote ur best Brice 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Math Co. 


45A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 














DITTMER’S FOUNDATION Waetesk?- 
Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd for samples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts, 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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3 percent Discount 
IN JANUARY 
On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish everything needed 
in the Apiary. 
Catalog and price-list 
FREE. 
AGENCIES. 
KRETCHMER Mpc. Co., 
Chariton, Iowa. 
TRESTER Suppry Co.; 
a at Lincoln. Nebr. 
KRETCHMER MFG. CO, em 


Council Bluffs, lowa. 
RED OAK, IOWA. Cuas MEYERS, Leipsic,Ohio, 
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SUTRA aa ad aaa UA UA RURUR UL UU Ah 
? — WE HAVE GROWN — 


TOO BIG FOR OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 

The rapid expausion of our business has driven us out, and on January Ist we 
will be located at 51 WALNUT STREET, This forced change will remove us 
only half a block from our old home, but there we will have four floors. with increased 
facilities, and a TREMBNOOUS NEW STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
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In the new place nothing will be lacking. You will find a complete line of every- 
thing in the bee-line 


The MUTH SPECIAL, the REGULAR STYLES OF DOVETAILS, DADANT’S FOUNDA- 


TION, etc. Special Discounts for Early Orders. COME AND SEE US. 
QUEEN-BEES aud Nuclei in season. Send for Catalog. 


The Fred W, Muth Co,, = “CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ate «Te oFe ake 


Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—The new year opens with 
a quiet trade in honey, retailers having usually 
a supply from the stock laid in to make a good 
show at the holidaytime. Prices are without 
essential ~~ in No. 1 to fancy comb. which 
brings about 13c; very little doing ia off grades 
at from 1@3c less. Extracted, white grades, 
bring from 6@7c, according to flavor and other 
qualities; ambers about Ic less; especially 
weak arethore lacking in flavor and body. 
Beeswax steady at 28@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.— The market on comb 
honey has weakened, as the supply has been 
larger than the demand. Fancy water-white, 
l14c; off grades, lower. Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 54% @5%c; in 60-lb. cans, %c more; al- 
falfa, water-white, 6@6%c; fancy white clover, 
7@8c. Beeswax, good demand; 30c for nice. 

C.H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10.—Large lots of comb 
honey being offered from States that were not 
supposed to have much stock. Bee-men, as 
usual, wake up now to the tact that they want 
to sell their comb honey and push it on the 
market, thus bréaking the price. If they would 
only offer their none in September, they would 
get more for it and it would be better for the 

roducer and dealer. We quote faucy white, 

4@l6c; No.1, 12@14c; buckwheat, i2c. Fancy 

extracted, 8c; amber, 6@7c. We are producers 

of honey, and do not handle on commission. 
Wo. A. SELSER, 


Asany, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Market very dull, 
and lower since the cold weather. Quotations 
have to be shaded, and concessions made to ef- 
fect any quantity sales. H. R. Wricur. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 217.—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ago, 
owing to the enormous quantities offered on all 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
atl4c, The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 54 @6%c. White 
clover, in barrels and cans, 74@38c, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue FRED W. Moura Co, 


Boston, Dec. 21.—The demand for honey con. 
tinues good, with an ample supply of comb, and 
a light supply of extracted. We quote our 
market as follows: Fancy white comb, 16@17c; 
No. 1, 14@15c; and practically no No, 2 té offer. 
Extracted, 7@8c, as to quality. 

LAKE, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas Ciry, Dec. 30.—Instead of our honey 
market improving, it has grown worse as far 
as comb is concerned. The receipts have in- 
creased and fancy comb and No. 1 have been 
sold as low as $2.50 per case of 24 sections. We 
do not look for any improvement in prices be- 
fore February, if then. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 section cases, $2 60; No. 1, $2.50; 
No. 2, $2.40. Extracted, white, per 1b., 7@7%c; 
amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25@2xc. 

c. C, Clemons & Co, 


New York, Dec. 4.—Comb honey is arriving 
in sufficient quantities tosupply the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to be off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 6%c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, Sc. Beeswax, 28@2%c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San Francisco, Dec. 16.—White comb, 1-lb. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 5%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; amber, 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274 @29%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Demand is not brisk and is mainly for the 
choicest and most ordinary, or for water-white 
and for dark honey. The latter is in moderate 
request from bakers for honey-cakes, which 
serves for this purpose as well as light honey, 
and is given the preference on account of cheap. 
ness. Present stocks are largely medium am- 
ber grades and these are moving slowly. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so gt. If you buy of us you 
wiil mot be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginpers. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








“NEW YORK 


= nny ae and carries in stock every 

artice a poger uses, BEES AND 
a QUEENS IN SBA N. 

Apiaries—Glien Cove, L.I. Catalog free. 








ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 








Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


WE HAVE IT! 


"A Cement-Coated Staple for securing hive- 
bottoms, bodies, etc.; two sizes, 1% and 2-inch. 
The only staple for bee-keepers. 
IT DOES NOT WORK LOOSE. 
11b., by mail, 30c: 5 1bs., by express, $1.00; 10 


+5 dD $1.75. 
SHE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 
AND BOX CO., 
LANSING, .  METORE. 


1A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bien PATENT 
years the best. 
be eee toe ee: for Circular. Smok ers 


T. PF. BING 














Bee-Supplies ! 


Don’t Wait pony Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
oe 


Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
will soon be out; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


fioosier Incubators and Brooders. 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


Dept. A. 1004 East Washington Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


F1ease Mentivu Deo suuruaa, Wen WriUne 


ey ane DELIGH feo 





Ch. ~Chicare. "ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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= 2 Dadant’s Foundation 32: 


Year 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. peau. Puen, PIRTINESS, 
No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING 

* Why does it sell so well? fsion* thas’ always given toy 


26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 
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Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


' BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
EEGEEEEEEERE SEES EEEEEEEEE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Our New Catalog is § 
Now Ready —""#== 


Illustrating, describing and listing all of the standard, finest and 
up-to-date articles used by 


BEE-KEBPERS. 


Discount for Early Orders. 
Three percent during January. 

Lewis One-Piece Highly Polished Sections are perfect. Fifteen Millions sold last year. 

All parts of our Hives are made to Fit Accurately. Perfect Workmanship and Finest 
Material. No trouble in setting them up. Our customers say it isa pleasure. We are not 
selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their QUALITY. 

Twenty Thousand Additional Square Feet of floor-space just added to our plant. We 
now have over Forty-Five Thousand square feet of floorspace. We certainly can take care 
of your orders promptly. Remember That. 


Twwo New Features. 


Our Acme Hive, the shallow body style, simple and cheap. Our New Wisconsin Hive, 
a Portico Front, and the same inside arrangement as the regular dovetailed. 


TES 
One of Many. 


NEw HAVEN, lowA, June 27, 1903. 
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Send for a copy at once. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN :—I must say something in regard to the goods you have sent me. They are 
very good,and I received them in fine condition and consider same cheap. Some people 
make their own hives, but I think this is a foolish plan when you can get goods like this 
well made, neatly finished and in such perfect condition. I have used 1000 sections and find 
everything all right. If anybody wants to know where to send for the best bee-supplies, 
tell them to write to me. Yours for business, 


BENNIE DIEDERICH. 


Complete list of Agencies will be found in Catalog. 


G, B, LEWIS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 
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